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Foreword 



The Center for Labor Research and Education of the Institute of 
Industrial Relations is pleased to launch a new series of research mono- 
graphs and papers with iMhor In Learning: Public School Treatment 
of the World of Work. The author. Will Scoggins, is presently a 
teacher at El Camino College, California. He received his Bachelor of 
Arts degree from Baylor University in 1949, and his Master of Science 
degree from the University of Wisconsin in 1951. In 1960 he attended 
the University of Oslo while on a Fulbright teaching grant in Norway. 

Mr. Scoggins has taught histoi 7 and government in several high 
schools and colleges since 1951. He joined the Center’s staff for several 
months in 1964 and 1965 to inquire into the instruction that high schools 
in Los Angeles County give students who will soon enter the world of 
work as someone’s employee. 

This is a critical book, avowedly so. It will please some and displease 
others; it is designed to do neither. It presents a judgment, sometimes 
harsh and subjective, of our public schools, s^ool administrators, 
teachers, textbooks, students— indeed, of all of us who might help our 
schools to meet contemporary needs. 

Despite his many well-sharpened barbs of criticism aimed at the school 
system and all who participate in it, the author concludes . . . “for all 
that, there is a hopeful number of splendid, professional men and 
women, who go every day to face two-hundred students, increasingly 
large numbers of administrators . . . who try to impart knowledge, con- 
cern, ideas ... a sense of identity in a world of varying cultures ....’’ 
Mr. Scoggins is convinced that the situation is improving, and 
monograph is offered in the hope of making it better. 

The viewpoint expressed is that of the author and is not necessarily 
that of the Center, the Institute, or of the University of California. 

Benjamin Aaron, Director 
Institute of Industrial Relations 
University of California, Los Angeles 



Preface 



G. K. Chesterton, noted early twentieth-century essayist, supposedly 
said that Times Square at night would be the most wondrous sight in 
the world for a man who couldn’t read. So it might be said, with less 
exaggeration, that the United States as portrayed in high school social 
studies textbooks would seem very near paradise for a man who was 
blind to economic and social facts. 

American agriculture, in these pictures, still springs from gently 
rolling fields of waving wheat. The pasture joining shows a peaceful 
herd of Holstein cows, placidly munching thick grass while being 
watched over by loyal. Lassie-like dogs. The farmer himself is seldom 
in evidence, and if he is, he is certainly not pictured in long rows of 
“stoop labor,” where men i/oiking with ant-like precision harvest the 
crops in the bountiful valleys of California, returning at night to their 
“quarters” to count their daily earnings of, say, |7.15 (during the 
season). 

Urban life is presented in rows of neat “ranch-style” homes on quiet, 
winding streets, with immaculately trimmed lawns and a rainbow of 
flowers along the parkway. A cluster of merry white children are forever 
joining beautifully coiffured and eternally young mommies, to wave 
good-bye to white-shirted and smiling daddies driving away in late- 
model automobiles to work in spotless laboratories engaged in the crea- 
tion of fantastic plastic appliances. Daddy always returns to join his 
little family at a dinner table set to gastronomic perfection, complete 
with two long tapering candles which will highlight his face as he offers 
spiritual thanks for the material bounty of his native land. 

But for the man who is not blind, for the man who can read and is 
aware of the economic and social facts of life, what would these same 
textbooks say to him? What do social studies teachers tell their students 
who hold these books in their hands? What do they say of the more 
than seventy million men and women who comprise our labor force? 
What do they say of unions, their history, purposes, techniques, and 
goals? What of soaal-economic welfare legislation? Of government as- 
sistance in regulating and maintaining the forward momentum of our 
economy? Of future problems of economic organization? What do they 
say of collective action, past and present, and of people who now desire 
change of their conditions? And finally, what do they impart to the very 
young men and women, to the students finishing their high school edu- 
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cation, of what really awaits them when they graduate and embark on 
the task of earning a living in the United States in the seventh decade 
of the twentieth century? 

It is in the hope of answering some of these questions that this mono- 
graph was written. Among my friends and colleagues at UCLA, Frederic 
Meyers and Fred H. Schnddt provided unremitting encouragement and 
excellent direction to my search for answers. I was aided by Mai Kato 
and Judith Chanin Glass in the research and interviewing; the task 
of editing was ably done by Felicitas Hinman under the most difficult 
of circumstances. My special gratitude goes to Stella Herman for assist- 
ance in so many phases of the work. None of these persons should be 
further burdened by having to take any responsibility for the conclu- 
sions of this search — those are my own, and, if any are founded on 
errors, those errors are mine as well. 



Will Scoggins 
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Introduce ion 

AN OBSERVATION AND A QUESTION: 

THE ECONOMICS OF EMPLOYMENT 

This study ’.s essentially based on an observation and a question. The 
observation: The overwhelming majority of today’s young Americans 
expect to become employed. The very first year following Aeir gradua- 
tion from high school finds 90 percent of boys who do not attend college 
in the labor force, and a startling 72 percent of the girls are joining them. 
Boys and girls together are becoming somebody’s employees. Only a tiny 
fraction, less than 1.5 percent, begin as self-employed or proprietary 
workers.^ The question: What are these young people being taught 
about what it means to be an employee? This basic question has nothing 
to do with the particular vocation the young person may be learning. It 
has to do, however, with responsibilities, regulations, problems, rights 
and benefits of being a wage or salary earner. It has to do also with the 
history and with the future of work. 

Possibly the young can learn much about the economics of employ- 
ment from many sources: the press, television, the family, the church. 
But what are they learning about it in school? What are our schools 
teaching about the economics of being an employee? Clearly, the schools 
are interested. The State Board of Education says it is interested. The 
Joint Council on Economic Education is interested. Businessmen and 
labor leaders are interested. 

Businessmen, being honest and unashamed champions of self-interest, 
have long realized the importance of getting their point of view regis- 
tered in the public schools. They have done this by occupying the chair s 
of the boards of education,^ and by welcoming the school administrators 
into their service clubs and into their private and social confidence. This 
camaraderie between business and education has been facilitated by the 
fact that a large number of school administrators (who have increased 
rapidly in both number and importance dming the past fifty years®), 

* Vera C. Perrella, “Employment of High School Graduates and Dropouts in 1963,” 
Monthly Labor Review, May 1%4, pp. 522-529. 

•“Who Runs the Public Schools,” American Federationist, July 1963, pp, 21-22. 
“An estimated 83 percent of all board of education members come from business and 
professional ranks. The professionals are largely doctors and lawyers whose interest 
seldom departs far from that of the businessmen.” 

•Martin Mayer, The Schools (New Yor,.. Harper, 1961), pp. 21-22. “In America 
nearly 10 percent of the staff is engaged the whole time in ‘supervision.’ New York City 
employs more people in educational administration than all of France; New York 
State and its school districts, taken together, employ more administrators than all ot 
Western Europe.” 
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principals, and supenntcndents take much of their university ami col- 
lege work in administration per se, or, in a large number of in 
physical education, whence they move from the position of locally 
popular football coach to that of boys' vice-prindpaL In short, the 
bus ine ss m an and the sdiool administrator are likely to "qieak the same 
language.” 

The b usines s man is available to speak in h^|h sdiool dasses,* * ami to 
publish and distribute materials calculated to impress the students with 
the doctrine that "our continued progre ss as a people de pen ds . . . upon 
a broad understanding of our free competitive system and its benefits 
to alL”* For example, an extensive study conducted in 196S revealed 
that Am e ri c an bimncss, understanding "the <wnriai nature of the 
educational enterprise," contributed "as a modest estimate” |160 mil- 
lion for "educatumal materials, programs, and services.” Business re- 
spondents to this research suted that they wished to "help 
dency” and to "help educators and students imdmfanH the aims, 

ac^pUsbrnents, problem^ and needs of the free enterprise system, and 
of individual bnsineis the practical side of business in tenn« *if 
ics, pei^le and skills.”* 

Men from labor, on the other hand, have been either less concerned 
or less eSective in making sure that an adequate of the 

role of labor in the economy was achieved. Few representatives of laNm- 
know members <rf the school boards or adminift r at CTt^ ei ther wnriaiiy ^ 
profemonally. In fact, only six percent of school board members beloiig 
to unions.* Nor has labor in the past allocated a large budget to educa- 
tional materials. However, union leaders have often voiced regret and 
frustration at what they believe the schook have done with labor’s posi- 
tion. The late Phillip Murray sounded an angry note when he exploded: 

What boms the heU out of us labor people most of all is that schools go on 
mw meny fe a riiing mxaSkd hutory and acxalled iodal studies^ haidly 
even reoognizmg die exi s ten ce of the labor moirement or lahnr. »nanajyiii^ f 
lelatMMis.* ® 



And Ben Seligman, Director of Education and Research for the Retail 
Clerks' International Association, undoubtedly reflects the frustration 
of most ol organized labor when he writes: 



of ^ ^ visiiol during this midy, there are *ix da* periods per 

,^5*? ?““"**** ***^ “e*®!** of the local Chamber of Qminieire.***”™ 

®****®* Eooooinic Edu c at ion; Host It Bnan and Why." C-h tlI fnr r Ifanh 

* "Who Runs the PuUic Sefao^** flp. ctt. 

""Labor Has a Plan for Public E du c a t ioii," NaiUm*s Schoob, January 1949, p.24. 



